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A very important criterion for the success of the Social 
Sciences Festival is that it should deepen participants' 
understanding towards our chosen topic. Of course it must be 
exciting and thought-provoking, but what set it different from 
all the other activities that take place on campus year-round 
is its in-depth and multi-perspective exploration into the 
theme. That's why it is indispensible to have an academic 
element in our festival. We are very honoured to have Dr. 
Clarke from the Faculty of Art of the University of Hong Kong 
and Dr. Lai, a social scientist from the City University of Hong 
Kong to contribute to our special booklet. In their articles you 
can see how the topic Art and Society' can be approached 
from a humanities and a social sciences perspective. We 
hope that they will serve as a starting point from which you 
can dig deeper into our theme. Although you can probably 
enjoy our festival just as well whether you choose to continue 
exploring this topic or not if that extra step is taken and 
perhaps you could build up a new body of knowledge of your 
own, that would make our festival much more distinctive and 
meaningful. 
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Jirt and Society. 



a Humanities (Pe ve. 



/(David Ctar^e, <P 



Since I have been asked to write a brief introduction on the theme of 'art 
and society' for a Social Sciences audience, but am myself from a 
humanities discipline, I have chosen to introduce (albeit briefly) a 
humanities perspective. I hope this can help to build some 
interdisciplinary dialogue between our two paradigms of study (and 
between our two Faculties). 



From a sociological perspective, 
namely one which wishes to 
examine human actions from a 
collective perspective and look for 
explanatory patterns at that level of 
abstraction, there may be a tendency 
when thinking about art and society 
to place the emphasis on examining 
how social phenomena affect art. 
Within a humanities context the 
most common social perspective 
taken on art has been the social 
historical one, and the most 
productive methods in this area have 
been either Marxist models or 
models which can perhaps be called 
'post-Marxist' in that they come 
from the Marxist tradition of 
thinking but reject aspects of Marx's 
own assumptions. 

For a long time such attempts to 
look for social explanations of art 
had not been particularly useful, 
and the more dominant models of 
art historical explanation were 



those which avoided social 
explanations altogether and sought 
to frame art only against other art 
(focusing primarily on questions of 
style and form rather than qn issues 
of meaning, and feeling that those 
questions should be answered by 
direct perceptual analysis of the 
artworks themselves). For such 
approaches historical, 
psychological or sociological 
knowledge could only serve as 
'background' information, but was 
not crucial for our understanding of 
art as art. 

The problem lay with the reductive, 
reflectionist or economistic nature 
of earlier Marxist writing on culture 
(one example of which would be 
Arnold Hauser's Social History of 
Art, which was originally written 
back in the early 1950s, but which 
has recently been reissued with a 
critical introduction). Such 

approaches as Hauser's saw art as 
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of art made in what was broadly the 
same socio-economic conditions. 
Since what makes a work of art of 
interest in the first place is its 
specific individual characteristics 
(one is fascinated by, challenged by, 
and learns from individual paintings, 
sculptures, etc., not artworks in 
general), it is perhaps one of the 
kinds of object that is most difficult 
to satisfactorily explain from a 
standpoint that begins with society - 
or at least with these Marxist models 
of it. 

For an art historian, professionally 
concerned with developing rich 
critical analyses of individual 
artworks that can account in detail 
for why they look the way they do, 
the social historical approach to 
understanding artworks only began 
to show a developed explanatory 
power after T.J. Clark started 
theorizing the issue of art's 
relationship with society the other 
way around during the early 1970s. 
He shared with Marxist theory the 
human beings are 
tially social 
animals who 
live in social 
15 worlds that 
are largely 
not of their 
own 
making, 
but he 
put the 
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emphasis on how artists responded 
to that social given. Such an 
approach (first developed in his 
book about the C19th French 
painter Gustave Courbet, titled 
Image of the People) gave art a 
greater importance in the scheme of 
things since art could now be 
theorized as socially active rather 
than passive. Clark understood art 
as capable of influencing society 
and perhaps even participating in 
its radical transformation - this 
latter aim he saw as that of Courbet, 
who produced many of his most 
significant works around the time 
of the 1848 Revolution. Artistic 
choice, since artists were seen, as 
responding to social facts on their 
own terms, was given a greater 
importance, and questions of 
meaning came more to the fore in 
art history than questions of style 
or form considered in isolation. Art 
was seen as capable of working (or 
playing) with the given material of 
ideology, rather than as simply 
embodying it. 

Later approaches, under the 
influence of post-structuralist 
thinking (which has had a major 
impact in the humanities, and which 
was already an influence on Clark's 
thinking), lead to a break with 
Marxist models, albeit that such 
models can often be characterized as 
Post-Marxist in that they bear the 
trace of that thinker's legacy. 
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as having more choice, so is the 
theorist - and the process of 
interpretation is not regarded, even 
in principle, as ever capable of 
comingtoa moment of closure. 

My own writing on the theme of art 
and society belongs broadly to this 
latter tendency, and like T.J. Clark I 
have become interested in looking 
at art's active role in times of social 
transformation. In particular I have 
been occupied in recent years with 
looking at Hong Kong art during the 
years before and after the handover 
(and have published my research in 
my book Hong Kong Art: Culture 
and Decolonization). I take the 1997 
handover to be a major historical 
transition, but one with its own 
distinctive qualities since it was an 
event whose date was known a long 
time in advance (from the signing of 
the Joint Declaration, in fact). This 



makes the handover very different 
from other events of comparable 
historical importance, such as the 
fall of the Berlin Wall, which 
nobody could have accurately 
predicted a few years in advance. 
Simple deterministic models of art 
and society such as I alluded to 
earlier seem particularly ill- 
equipped to deal with Hong Kong's 
case, which doesn't even map well 
onto the understanding of post- 
colonial experience obtained from 
other former European colonies. 
Artists didn't simply respond to the 
actual objective social event„of the 
handover itself, but started reacting 
several years earlier to something 
rather less tangible - the idea of its 
approach. Their hopes and fears fed 
their artworks, which in turn 
(through the development of a sense 
of Hong Kong cultural identity, for 
instance) had ramifications for 



About the author: David Clarke is 
Associate Professor in the Department of 
Fine Arts, HKU. His most recent book is 
Reclaimed Land: Hong Kong in Transition 
(Hong Kong University Press, 2002), a 
photo-documentary analysis of Hong Kong 
during the handover period. To find out 
more about what Hong Kong artists are 
doing, visit the website of the Hong Kong 
Art Archive - http://web.hku.hk/~hkaa/ - 
which contains in its online visual archive 
many images of artworks by living Hon 
Kong artists. 
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Art, Cutture, and Society 



'Jutian 



,ai, <Ph<D 



"'Every animal [eaves traces of what it was; 
man atone [eaves traces of what he created. ' 



Art and its relationship with 
culture and society has been a 
popular research topic among 
social scientists for a long time. 
Whereas psychologists are 
interested in the psychological 
functions served by art, their peers 
in other disciplines tend to focus 
on the social and cultural contexts 
in which art evolves. I believe that 
art serves important functions at 
both the individual and collective 
level. It is integral to culture, 
which is man's greatest invention. I 
do not intend in this essay to give 
an account of major social 
scientific theories of art, which is a 
monumental task even for the most 
knowledgeable scholarly minds, 
but will rather look at the 
relationship between art and 
culture from a personal perspective 
derived mainly from the reading of 
the works by Sigmund Freud and 
Jacob Bronowski. 



-Jacob <Bronowski: 'the Ascent of Man 

Sigmund Freud pointed out in one 
of his greatest works, Civilization 
and its Discontents (1930) that art 
and science were the two highest 
cultural achievements of man. But 
the founder of psychoanalysis was 
more interested in the motives 
underlying the pursuit of aesthetic 
activities than other aspects of art. 
Conceiving art as a means for 
sublimated satisfactions and at the 
same time a major manifestation of 
culture, Freud thus established 
continuity between the 
psychological and the cultural. 
Despite the controversies stirred 
up by this particular stance, the 
significance of his insight should 
not be dismissed. 

The relationship between art and 
culture has been studied by the 
distinguished scientist, Jacob 
Bronowski, from another point of 
view (Bronowski, 1973). Unlike 
Freud who attributed artistic 
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caves. Paintings found in caves like 
Altamira 1 capture the base of his 
culture then, and the knowledge of 
the animal that he lived by. These 
paintings re-create the hunter's 
way of life as a glimpse of history 
and thus preserving the past in the 
present. They are powerful images 
of how life was lived then, the 
meaning of which was inevitably 
shared by the group. If culture is 
seen as a relatively consistent way 
of life characteristic of a group or 
society, then these paintings 
represent the culture with which 
man once identified himself. These 
traces left by man thousands of 
years ago provide a solid piece of 
evidence illustrating that art is 
inseparable from culture. 

Not only can art represent the 
physical and routine aspects of 
daily life in esthetic and symbolic 
forms, it also serves to hold the 
society together. According to 
Hatcher (1999), art can (1) channel 
discontent, disruption, and excess 
energy, which may otherwise be 
expended in undesirable conflicts, 
(2) provide aesthetic pleasure to 



the people and promote a feeling of 
togetherness, especially during 
festive occasions, and (3) reinforce 
the relationships deemed proper in 
a particular society. Art also 
relates to the structure of society 
by communicating values 
pertaining to what life is all about 
and how things, including society, 
should be structured. Therefore, 
"the arts at any time or place, in 
reflecting cultural values, evolve 
what might be called the value 
image that culture has of itself. The 
image can become objectified as 
that it stands as a symbolic 
reinforcement of the values it 
reflects" (Sieber, 1962, quoted in 
Hatcher, 1999, p. 129). In other 
words, art can be seen as a 
collective representation of the 
values shared by a group. 

The aforementioned tend to 
suggest that art may be closely 
linked to our cultural identity by 
forming an important component 
of the internalized knowledge that 
we have about our own culture, 
and of ourselves. This conjecture is 
now being empirically examined 



1 In 1879, the first cave with Stone Age paintings was discovered at Altamira in northern Spain. The cave 
paintings were made nearly 15,000 years ago in the late Paleolithic period. They depict animals which lived 
during the ice age. 

2 Frame switching refers to the experience commonly reported by bicultural individuals when they shift 
between interpretive frames rooted in different cultures in response to situational cues. 
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of cultural knowledge and function 
like "magnets of meaning". Icons 
that are supposed to activate the 
internalized Chinese self include 
images of Chinese Opera and 
Calligraphy, which are two of the 
finest arts of the Chinese. It is 
hypothesized that because these 
icons connect to the network of 
constructs defining the Chinese self, 
their activation may spread through 
the network, thus making other 
constructs in the network more 
accessible to the individual. 
Enhanced accessibility to constructs 
associated with the Chinese or 
Westernized self may have 
important behavioral implications 
as manifest in the responses to 
questionnaires assessing self- 



construal. 

Although art is expressed in 
different forms and may serve 
different functions across 
societies or cultures, it is 
undeniably an integral part of 
every culture that humans have 
ever created. Like science, art is a 
uniquely human action that 
separates us from the rest of the 
animal kingdom. The people who 
made the weapons for hunting and 
the people who made the 
paintings of their hunting life 
were doing the same thing — 
"anticipating a future as only man 
can do, inferring what is to" come 
from what is here. There are many 
gifts that are unique in man; but at 
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